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industrialist whose one concern is the success of his
business enterprise. He pays decent wages and gives
his employees good working conditions, so that they
will be efficient] cogs in his money-making machine.
Maria Theresa, whose idfa fixe was her country, re-
organised its administration so that every Austrian,
every Bohemian, and every Hungarian would become a
more valuable citizen or a more useful soldier.

" It is true/' as J. F. Bright points out, " that she
had adopted a noble conception of the duties of a
sovereign, and that she was gifted with a sensibility
easily touched by the joys and sorrows of her people.
But the overmastering inspiration of her actions lay
not so much in her desire to secure their happiness as
in her determination to support the greatness of the
State, the efficiency of the army, and the acquisition of
an adequate and permanent revenue. To these objects
were subordinated all administrative and financial
measures/'

When Maria Theresa began her reforms, she became
poignantly conscious of another great handicap which
had hampered her during the war; her ministers were
extremely inefficient. Most of them were too old and
too bound up in traditions to understand the need for
administrative or any other changes. And they had
never grasped the fact that the balance of power in
Europe was shifting. Besides, age had not made these
men less self-interested or more honest and, as Maria
Theresa herself expressed it, "... every minister
was chiefly concerned in finding out how any matter in
consideration would affect himself/'

Several of her senile ministers had, of course, been
removed by death. Maria Theresa, who, like many
religious individuals, was always deeply moved by death